—— 


News Policies of New Administration Scored 


Criticisms of the new Administration’s 
information policies came early from 
the Republican National Committee and 
some Republican senators. The press 
gave President Kennedy high scores on 
his first two press conferences, but notes 
of concern were in editorials concern- 
ing Secretary of State Rusk’s statement 
that “the value of the diplomatic chan- 
nel depends on its privacy.” Press Sec- 
retary Salinger’s ideas for coordinating 
information from executive agencies, 
and the Administration’s order silencing 
the two Air Force officers recently re- 
leased by Russia and others connected 
with the event. 

The New York Herald-Tribune gave 
up a clean scoop on the release at the 
request of the Administration, announce- 
ment of which was dramatically made 
by President Kennedy at his first con- 
ference. 

Giving no reason for its action, CBS 
cancelled a TV play about an alleged 
Soviet spy ring, later decided to show it. 

The Republican Committee suggested 
the new slogan was “clear it with Pi- 
erre.” Salinger said the Administration 
was “not trying to cut off discussion, but 
to coordinate information so that, on 
matters of settled policy, we speak with 
one voice.” 

He told a National Press Club audi- 
ence (1-25-61) he thought some infor- 


Salinger Hints at 
Defense News Curbs 


In a speech to the National Press 
Club, White House Press Secretary 
Pierre Salinger gave a reason for his 
belief that information on the nation’s 
defense has flowed so freely as possibly 
to have affected the nation’s security. 

He said a committee assigned the 
task of estimating the country’s military 
potential on the basis of materials avail- 
able to the public came up with results 
“almost totally accurate.” 

Salinger said he planned to meet soon 
with Rep. John E. Moss, chairman of 
the Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, to formulate ground rules for 
fullest access to news consistent with 
security. 


mation had been released that was not 
consistent with national security. 

The Administration’s order that Ad- 
miral Arleigh Burke rewrite a speech 
hotly critical of Russia brought cries of 
“gag” from several Republican senators. 
Editorial comment did not share the 
Republican alarm, finding the action 
consistent with the President’s right to 
establish foreign policy. 

Appointments to the major agency 
public relations jobs received general 
approval from the press, though some 
reservations about Pierre Salinger 
seemed to grow, were generally summed 
up “He is no Jim Hagerty.” 


ADD: William McGaffin, Chicago Daily 


News, has reported (1-30-61) that Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Rusk have asked Rep. Hardy temporari- 
ly to withdraw his demands for the eval- 
uation reports on Latin American aid 
to give them time to study the case 
which in effect would mean study of the 
question of executive privilege. 


On the Uses of Controversy 


From the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National 
Goals as published in the book 
Goals for Americans (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960) : 

The notion that ideas and 
individuals must be rejected 
merely because they are con- 
troversial denies the essence 
of our tradition. . . 

Unity of purpose must név- 
er be confused with unanim- 
ity of opinion. Vigorous con- 
troversy and the acceptance of 
dissent as a positive value 
will renew our strength and 
demonstrate to the world our 
calm confidence that truth 
and reason prevail in a free 
society. 


At the start of 1961, 52 non-profit 
education TV stations are broadcasting, 


and plans are laid for at least a dozen 
more such stations. 


Congress Increases 
Secrecy Score 


Congressional secrecy increased in 
1960, according to Congressional Quar- 
terly’s tally carried in the Weekly Re- 
port, Dec. 16, 1960. 

Of a total of 2,424 meetings, 840 
were closed, making 35 per cent closed 
for the highest figure since 1956 when 
36 per cent were closed and a five per 
cent increase over last year’s low, 30 
per cent, in eight years of surveying. 

High incidences of closed door meet- 
ings were scored by foreign and finan- 
cial committees in both houses. The 
House Appropriations committee was 
not included in CQ’s tabulation because 
of uncertainty over the number of times 
it had met. Traditionally, the committee 
is regularly closed, which contrasts with 
its Senate ‘counterpart that last year 
closed 49 of 190 meetings to achieve 
one of the lowest secrecy scores, 26 per 
cent. 


Study Criticizes 
Press Conference 


A paper prepared by the Brookings 
Institute for the consideration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggests that there be less 
give-and-take in future White House 
press conferences. (For full story see 
E&P, December 3, 1960 — a scoop for 
the magazine.) 

The Institute recommends return to 
the Roosevelt policy of allowing only 
indirect quotation of the President’s re- 
marks, holding open the possibility that 
the rule be in force only for national 
security and foreign affairs discussions. 
The Coolidge practice of requiring writ- 
ten questions prior to the conference 
was approved by the Institute. 

Also recommended to Kennedy was 
restriction of large conferences to sub- 
jects specified by the President prior to 
the conference and limitation of news- 
men numbers where touchy subjects 
might be up for discussion. No quotes, 
direct or indirect, would be permitted 
from these intimate press conferences. 

Last major Institute recommendation 
would have the President maintain tight 
control over the press relations of his 
executive family. 

The paper — which has not been pub- 
lished — says press conferences as they 
have evolved tend “to increase the peril 
of the inadvertent blunder, to decrease 
the President’s control over what he 
chooses to comment on, and to limit 
his freedom in speaking to the public 
informally through the press.” 


Regulatory Agencies Due for Overhaul 


The report on the federal regulatory agencies made by James M. Landis to 
President-elect Kennedy (12-21-60) carries 16 broad recommendations for change. 
Landis suggests the clear vesting of administrative authority in the agency 
chairman; delegation of cases to panels and individuals with the entire agency 
sitting only for review of a decision when asked by a party concerned; and 


The Question Remains: 
Who Paid the GPO Bill? 


Chicago Daily News reporter David 
Kraslow wondered who paid the bill of 
a reprint of a speech by Sen. Thomas 
Dodd on the need of a “Freedom Acad- 
emy”’ to teach political warfare. 

Printed at the Government Printing 
Office, the pamphlet bore the notation 
“Not at Government Expense.” 

An employee in Sen. Dodd’s office 
said private individuals interested in 
the bill paid costs he understood to be 
about $1,000 for 50,000 copies of the 
29-page pamphlet. 

Kraslow next sought from Raymond 
Blattenberger, GPO chief, how costs 
were arrived at. Blattenberger said Con- 
gress could fire him, that he could not 
give out the information sought. 

“Is there any law which says you can 
withhold this kind of information?” 
Kraslow asked. 

“I can’t cite any law,” Blattenberger 
said. “I’m just saying what the policy 


isag 


Garland (Torre) Case Agreed On 


Judy Garland’s million plus libel and 
breach of contract suit against CBS, 
outgrowth of a N.Y. Herald-Tribune 
article (1-10-57), that skyrocketed Col- 
umnist Marie Torre into national prom- 
inence, has been withdrawn (1-9-60) 
with the agreement of both sides. 

Miss Garland said information from 
the article had come from someone at 
CBS. Contending the First Amendment’s 
free press clause guaranteed her the 
right not to divulge source of informa- 
tion, Miss Torre refused a court order 
to that effect and was jailed ten days 
in January 1959 for contempt. Subse- 
quently, the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to hear Miss Torre’s argument. 


Coverage of Bad News Continued 


During the New Orleans school inte- 
gration crisis, Mayor de Lesseps S. 
Morrison asked reporters and photog- 
raphers (12-4-60) to declare a three- 
day “moratorium” on the story and to 
accept photo coverage by a police pho- 
tographers pool. 

The mayor claimed that large num- 
bers of newsmen contributed to tensions. 

His proposals were not accepted. 
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appointment of a White House aide 
who would oversee the regulatory agen- 
cies (replacing the present President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization). 

The FCC was one of four agencies 
singled out as especially needful of re- 
organization, and the report found that 
it “more than any other agency, has 
been susceptible to ex parte presenta- 
tions” and “far too subservient” to Con- 
gressmen. Suspicion of too great net- 
work influence was also noted. 

Quick in coming was the charge that 
the Landis report, if acted on, would 
establish a “czar” over the regulatory 
agencies. 

Quick in coming, too, was appoint- 
ment of Landis as temporary special 
assistant to the President to help re- 
organize the agencies. 

Though Congress’s own agency watch- 
dog, the House Legislative Oversight 
Subcommittee, has passed into limbo 
(1-3-61), Congress is not expected to 
give up to the Presidency its authority 
over agencies, according to editorial 
comment about the country. 

Still, as Congressional Quarterly re- 
ported, “with 10 of 38 seats on the CAB, 
FCC, FPC, FTC, ICC, and SEC to fill 
with new appointees, the new President 
is in good shape to bring the agencies 
under greater White House control.” 


Kennedy Views 5 U.S.C. 1002 


Mr. Turner Catledge 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Catledge: 


Thank you very much for your letter of November 12th dealing with 
the position of the American Society of Newspaper Editors in connection 
with the problem of secrecy in government. I am sorry I haven’t had an 
opportunity to answer it earlier. As you say, I naturally cannot comment 
upon legislation which the Society is proposing since it has not yet been 
drafted in final form. However, I wish to assure you that my view on this 
subject is still the same as I expressed in my answer to the questionnaire 
of your Freedom of Information committee, namely, that 

within the rather narrow limits of national security 
the people of the United States are entitled to the fullest 
possible information about their government — and the 
President must see that they receive it. 
I trust that you will not think that my elevation to office requires me 


to change that view. 
With every good wish, I am 


(Reference here is made to the proposed Administrative Procedure Act 


—5 U.S.C. 1002 — amendment.) 


Support Mounts for 
Repeal of Section 315 


Sen. Warren Magnuson has _intro- 
duced a bill (1-6-61) to make permanent 
the temporary suspension of equal time 
political broadcast requirements so far 
as presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates are concerned. Among the sup- 
porters is Rep. Howard W. Smith, 
chairman of the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee, who would extend the bill to 
cover candidates for lesser offices. 

Fight for the repeal of equal time 
requirements has been carried by CBS 
in past years, notably by that network’s 
head, Dr. Frank Stanton. In recent tes- 
timony before a House election cam- 
paign expenses committee, NBC joined 
with CBS in strongly advocating that 
broadcasters be freed to present men, 
issues, and elections at all levels of 


government as the broadcasters judge 


best. 

Major argument for repeal is found 
in the success of last year’s “Great De- 
bate” series by the presidential candi- 
dates. 

Due February 1, 1961, is the report 
of the Watchdog Subcommittee of Sen. 
Ralph W. Yarborough on how well the 
broadcast industry conducted itself dur- 
ing the recent political campaign when 
controls by government were lessened. 


Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitu- 
tion, no law, no court can save it; no 
constitution, no law, no court can even 
do much to help it.— Judge Learned 
Hand 


Palm Beach, Florida 
January 3, 1961 


Sincerely, 


John F. Kennedy 


———.. “Chicago’s Free Press.” The 
New Republic, December 12, 1960 
(Vol. 142, No. 25, Issue 2405). pp 
6-7. 
Indicts the Chicago press for its Re- 
publican bias illustrated recently by 
its cry of vote fraud in Cook County 
though no proof of such exists. 

. “Press Councils Abroad Save 
Friends, Influence Editors.” Editor & 
Publisher, December 17, 1960 (Vol. 
93, No. 51). p. ff. 

Recount of composition and functions 
of press commissions in other coun- 


tries, notably England’s General 
Council of the Press. 
Bernstein, Charles. “Cameras in the 


Courtroom.” Quill, December 1960 
(Vol. XLVIII, No. 12). pp. 12-14ff. 

A chronology of the fortunes of Can- 

on 35 from 1937 to the present, from 

the debacle of the Lindbergh-Haupt- 
mann trial coverage to the contempo- 
rary impasse regarding the effect of 
radio-TV reporting on participants 

‘in court trials. 

Black, Hugo L. “The Assault on Liber- 
ty.” The Progressive, January 1961 
(Vol. 25, No. 1). pp. 26-28. 

A portion of Justice Black’s dissent 
with majority U.S. Supreme Court 
decision not to void conviction of Dr. 
Willard Uphaus who in December 
finished a year’s imprisonment for 
refusing to tell a New Hampshire 
attorney-general names of people who 
had been members of a group the 
attorney- -general considered “subver- 
sive.” The Constitution, Justice Black 
wrote, “was drafted by men who were 
well aware of the constant danger to 
individual liberty in a country | Eng- 
land] where public officials are _per- 
mitted to harass and punish people on 
nothing more than charges that they 
associate with others labeled by the 
government as publicans and sin- 
ners.” 

Bonheim, Helmut. “American Books in 

Vienna.” The Nation, January 14, 

1961 (Vol. 192, No. 2). pp. 37-38. 

USIS Library in Vienna stocked with 

“safe” titles which poorly show the 

culture and achievement of the U.S. 

Cater, Douglas, and Walter Pincus. “The 

Foreign Legion of U.S. Public Rela- 

tions.” The Reporter, December 22, 

1960 (Vol. 23, No. 11). pp. 15-22. 

Details the practice of foreion conn- 

tries’ hiring American public rela- 

tions firms and individuals to advance 
their interests, which has been done 
with notable success though in viola- 
tion often times of the Foreign 


Cousins, 


Gaspard, Armand. 


Grey, 


Hangen, Welles. 


Agents Registration Act provision 
that information of foreigi origin be 
so labeled. 

Norman. “What We Don’t 
Know Can Kill Us.” Saturday Re- 
view, January 14, 1961 (Vol. XLIV, 
No. 2). p. 24. 

As reporting of the Laos conflict in- 
dicates, the American people “can be 
involved in great events without even 
an approximate view of these events.” 
No government created the problem 
in this instance which traces to “the 
startling shrinkage of direct world 
news coverage by the American 
press.” 


Ewald, William. “This Is Toll-Television 


in Action.” Newsweek, January 23, 
1961 (Vol. LVII, No. 4): pp. 80-82. 
Report on the pay-TV experiment in 
Toronto suburb where Trans Canada 
Telemeter supplies plug-free TV to 
5,800 families. 


Farquharson, Robert A. “The Imbalance 


in Canada-U.S. News Flow.” Nieman 
Reports, January 1961 (Vol. XV, No. 
1). p. 24. 

Canada receives good treatment on 
American editorial pages, very little 
in news pages. One reason: “Not one 
American news service, not one radio 
or TV network, has a single man of 
its own in Canada.” 

“The Problem of 
Freedom of the Press in Formosa.” 
Nieman Reports, January 1961 (Vol. 
XV, No. 1). pp. 44-48. 

Observer for the IPI finds freedom 
of the press “far from complete” in 
Formosa where the Publications Law 
of 1958 gives great power over the 
press to the government. But increas- 
ing freedom and less capriciousness 
on part of government are noted. 
Gordon. “Responsibilities of 
Ownership.” Nieman Reports, Janu- 
ary 1961 (Vol. XV, No. 1). pp. 15-17. 
Text of a widely reported speech sug- 
gesting publishers establish a national 
press commission “to take a clear and 
honest look” at their product. 
“Congo Press Is Vic- 
tim of Country’s Long Crisis.” /PI 
Report, December 1960 (Vol. 9, No. 
8). pp. 6-7. 

Congo press, the provincial papers all 
but gone and the national papers in 
precarious position, presented as ex- 
ample of what happens to immature 
press when caught in political cross- 
fires. 


Kalb, Marvin L. “Agitprop Goes to 


Work.” The Reporter, January 5, 
1961 (Vol. 24, No. 1). pp. 32-33. 
How Russia’s controllers of informa- 
tion have handled news of recent 
communist summit meetings. 


Lyons, Louis M. “Chain-Store Journal- 


ism.” The Reporter, December 8, 1960 
(Vol. 23, No. 10). pp. 60-63. 


Handy Source Book Discontinued 


Congressional Quarterly reports that 
for a savings of upwards to $50,000 
Congress has ceased publication of the 
Official Register of the United Siates in 
which one could find the name, home 
state, and salary of top personnel i in all 
government branches. 

While most of this information can 
be found through digging, CQ said, 
there is nothing to match the Register 
for convenience. 


Thoughts occasioned on a reading of 
Carl Lindstrom’s The Fading Ameri- 
can Newspaper. Publishers immersed 
in economic problems produce news- 
papers that give less information on 
public issues than readers need. Solu- 
tion to problems: higher newspaper 
prices to the reader. 

Malin, Patrick M. “Guilt by Subpcena.” 

The Progressive, January 1960 (Vol. 
25, No. 1). pp. 10-13. 
Executive director of the ACLU as- 
sesses the harm done free speech and 
thought by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Markey, Sanford. “Traffic Court Goes 
on the Air.” Quill, January 1961 
(Vol. XLIX, No. 1). pp. 9-10. 
Details an agreement between an Ohio 
traffic court and a radio station to 
tape proceedings for future broad- 
casts, an agreement a state Supreme 
Court agency found not in violation 
of Canon 35. 

Sheehan, Harold. “Reporters vs. the 
Law on News Source Protection.” 
Quill, December 1960 (Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 12). pp. 15-16. 

Backgrounds disputed right of jour- 
nalist to keep news source anony- 
mous. Finds most statutes providing 
this privilege too vague. Arkansas 
statute advanced as useful, providing 
as it does for protection of source ex- 
cept where the communication is not 
“in the interest of the public welfare.” 

Stanley, Diane. “The Press in Chile — 
The Rectification Law.” Nieman Re- 
ports, January 1961 (Vol. XV, No. 
1). pp. 27-31. 

Chilean government-press _ relations 
are good, though onerous is the law 
requiring newspapers to print “recti- 
fication” of any story government offi- 
cials may send (up to 200 lines). Dis- 
cusses journalism professional asso- 
ciations and education for journalism. 

Wiggins, J. R. “The Alabama Actions 
Against The Times.” ASNE Bulletin, 
January 1, 1961 (No. 438). p. 9. 
Explains why the liabilities of news- 
gatherers will be enormously expand- 
ed should Alabama win its libel ac- 
tions against the N.Y. Times. 
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Cabinet Members Indicate 
Future Press Policies 


While rumor had it that President 
Kennedy would do most of the talking 
for his cabinet, some members of that 
body spoke out on their own. The ru- 
mor does not square with the fact that 
members of the White House staff may 
now meet with the press as they please 
without prior clearance through a press 
secretary. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
made the headlines early when he min- 
imized the Russian-American missile 
gap, something his superior had not 
done during the Presidential campaign 
nor was prepared to do at the time of 
McNamara’s announcement. McNamara 
also made no friends in Congress in 
announcing purchase of 53 troop car- 
rier planes, this being news of the type 
senators and representatives like to send 
back home. This was news also to Air 
Force public relations officers. 

New Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
told reporters (12-13-60), “One of the 
great responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State is to keep the American public as 
fully informed as possible about what is 
going on in the foreign policy field. I 
certainly want to do my share in that.” 

At his first press conference (2-6-61) 
Secretary Rusk said he expected to. hold 
frequent conferences and that “a con- 
siderable amount of printed background 
material” would be available. There 
would be times of silence, he said, but 
his department will “try not to abuse 
that silence, for there can be little doubt 
that our democracy works best when its 
leaders are candid.” 

New Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg said (12-23-60) that he would 
maintain an open door policy. He said, 
“The Labor Department is a department 
for the public, and the public is entitled 
to know what I am doing and what the 
Department officials are doing.” 

Attorney-General Robert F. Kennedy 
said he would hold press conferences “‘if 
I have something to say.” 

In the wake of the furor attendant on 
McNamara’s missile gap observations, 
President Kennedy said that background 
briefings such as resulted in the story 
are “hazardous in many cases, and I 
think Mr. McNamara might agree with 
that now.” 

Arthur Sylvester, assistant secretary 
of defense for public affairs, who had 
earlier announced new frontiers of in- 
formation at the Pentagon — subsequent 
events bearing him out —said McNa- 
mara would continue background brief- 
ings. 
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Sprague Report, USIA Survey Suggest 
Increase of Information Activity Abroad 


The United States spends on its information activities abroad one per cent of 
approximately $50 billion spent annually for national security, or too little, 


Eisenhower Again Limits 
Scope of 10-501 


President Eisenhower has again lim- 
ited (1-9-61) the number of agencies 
authorized to classify defense informa- 
tion, in his latest amendment to Execu- 
tive Order 10-501 (issued in November 
1953) specifically listing 45 bodies who 
may withhold “in the best interest of 
national security.” 

Nearly a year ago (3-9-60), Kisen- 
hower amended the order to revoke the 
right to withhold from 30 agencies and 
give it to eight others. 

Now, in effect, all federal agencies — 
except those to whom the President has 
specifically delegated the power — are 
without the right they long enjoyed — 
or took—to withhold on grounds of 
national interest or security. 

Associated Press story (1-14-61) led 
off with the observation that “The Mi- 
gratory Bird Conservation Commission 
and the Indian Arts and Crafts board 
can no longer stamp their papers secret.” 


President Countermands 
GAO Cutoff of Funds 


President Eisenhower told the State 
Department’s Inspector General’s office 
(12-23-60) to disregard a ruling of 
Congress’s General Accounting Office 
barring pay for employees who earlier 
had refused to supply information re- 
quested by the GAO. 

The GAO cut off funds (12-10-60) 
when the Inspector General’s office, 
claiming executive privilege, withheld 
reports on aid programs in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
and Colombia, some of which, Rep. 
Porter Hardy, Jr. said, related to “mal- 
feasance of foreign aid personnel.” 

In rejecting the congressional de- 
mand, Eisenhower said to publicize the 
reports would be contrary to the nation- 
al interests. The foreign aid appropria- 
tions bill allows such withholding so 
long as the President explains the rea- 
son for it. 


British War office has ordered (12-9- 
60) an inquiry into why a commanding 
officer barred soldiers from watching a 
TV comedy about army life which the 
oflicer said showed “‘ittle that bears any 
relation to the present day army.” 


according to an Eisenhower-appointed committee on overseas information activities. 
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The committee headed by Mansfield 
D. Sprague has generally recommended 
a strengthening and broadening of the 
present system which must, it was felt, 
place more emphasis on the public opin- 
ion factor in handling international re- 
actions to major conferences and nego- 
tiations. 

Also suggested as information pro- 
gram aims: greater efforts to reach the 
Chinese people, more instruction in 
foreign languages for Americans bound 
overseas, exchange scholarships along 
with development of work abroad pro- 
grams for young Americans, and the 
establishment of several institutes and 
boards to coordinate the selection and 
training of personnel and to handle the 
impact of American decisions on the 
peoples of the world. 

Shortly after the Sprague committee 
report, the United States Information 
Agency published a survey of Commun- 
ist broadcast activity which, compared 
with that of the USIA, underlined 
the committee’s recommendation of 
strengthening U.S. overseas information 
activities. 

In the past 12 years, USIA found, 
Communist nations have quintupled in- 
ternational broadcasting time which 
now runs about 3,000 hours a week in 55 
languages. USIA’s Voice of America, 
in the same period, increased from 231 
to 565 hours weekly in 36 languages. 
(Not mentioned in the USIA report is 
Radio Free Europe which greatly con- 
tributes to the number of hours broad- 
cast internationally from the free 


world.) 


UN Committee Approved Article 2 


Of Proposed Fol Convention 

The UN General Assembly’s Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee 
which for twelve years has been working 
out a draft convention on Freedom of 
Information approved its second article 
early in December (’60). 

Joining a preamble and Article 1 at 
the end of the hurdles of conflicting 
definitions of a free press, Article 2 
guarantees journalists that such limita- 
tions as are written into the first article, 
notably in use of the word to “gather” 
instead of to “seek” news, “shall not 
be deemed to justify the imposition by 
any state of prior censorship on news, 
comments and political opinions and 
may not be used as grounds for restrict- 
ing the right to criticize the Govern- 
ment.” 
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_ Presidential Press Conference: New Look, Old Way 


Kennedy Plays the Press Conference 


Waiting for John F. Kennedy as he took over the 
Presidency was a report of the Brookings Institute sug- 
gesting various restrictions on the White House confer- 
ence that if put in force would return the conference to 
the minor status accorded it by Hoover and Coolidge. 

President Kennedy showed no indication of accept- 
ing any of the report’s recommendations, while there 
was definite indication that he would seek to return White 
House press relations to heights reached under FDR. 


First Kennedy Conference 
. The curtain went up on the first Kennedy White 

House conference, live TV, new, plush State Department 
auditorium, and all, the evening of January 25, 1961 — 
“prime” time, 6 p.m. (EST). Longtime UPI White House 
reporter Merriman Smith said “the first TV news show 
which also featured 418 reporters and photographers was 
a solid hit” from Kennedy’s point of view, not so much 
from the reporters’ point of view who missed oldtime 
informality and repartee. 

For this and subsequent conferences President Ken- 
nedy rated high praise. The N.Y. Times found his re- 
sponses “lucid, informed, deft and— where necessary 
— cautiously diplomatic and restrained.” There was news 
in the conferences, high drama in the first one when he 
announced release by Russia of the imprisoned RB-47 
fliers (a well-kept secret of the outgoing Eisenhower ad- 
ministration). Some of the President’s information was 
news to his official family. Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman learned from a press conference that he was 
about to put into effect the food stamp plan. 


Some Criticisms 


There were criticisms of the Kennedy-styled confer- 
ence. For all his cool command and evidence of home- 
work well done, fear of a serious bobble was not allayed 
in all minds. Doris Fleeson noted it took “an agile re- 
porter [to] reach into the President’s mind under the 
present quick question and answer system.” Submission 
of reporters’ questions prior to the conference was com- 
monly suggested as better than the present system. 

Cutoff time of the press conference is at the discretion 
of the senior wire service correspondent, Marvin Arrow- 
smith of the Associated Press. Where the session is being 
telecast, the open end arrangement leaves the network in 
a scheduling quandary. It has been suggested that the 
dignity of the occasion requires that the President close it. 

The conferences came at about weekly intervals. ‘The 
first two were broadcast live, the second two were an- 
nounced as restricted to taping but important develop- 
ments in the Congo caused a switch and the fourth con- 
ference was shown live at prime time (7 p.m., E.S.T.). 

Theories on the variation in types of coverage were 
contradictory. One held the President feared “over- 
exposure” — did not want to bore his TV audience. 
Another theory was that conferences telecast during day- 
time hours would be rebroadcast very little in the eve- 
ning hours when the audience potential would be greatest. 
Broadcasting magazine said (2-6-61) press protests over 
the unfair advantage given the networks has influenced 
the decision to change from live telecast to taping. 


Eisenhower Endured the Press Conference 


President Eisenhower held his first White House press 
conference February 17, 1953, nearly a month after his 
inauguration. He held 14 in his first eight months, a 
frequency which was to prove to be about average for 
the eight years of his administration. In total, there were 
193 conferences at the White House under Eisenhower. 
After the September 7, 1960 conference, he called only 
a farewell conference, January 18, 1961. 

President Truman, his term in office not quite eight 
years, met with the press on 324 occasions. The champion 
was President Franklin D. Roosevelt who held 998 con- 
ferences, averaging two a week to the Eisenhower average 
of two a month. 


Innovations Under Eisenhower 


Eisenhower initiated the practice of allowing direct 
quotations of Presidential remarks, allowed, too, filming 
and taping of the conference for subsequent broadcast — 
another Eisenhower first. (Networks broadcast several 
half-hour White House conference programs, shortly 
dropping them in favor of clips on news shows.) There 
was only one live conference broadcast, just prior to the 
1958 elections. 

An innovation that clearly was Eisenhower’s own 
came in July 1959, when he invited 12 or 13 selected 
(from about a thousand qualified) Washington newsmen 
to a dinner followed by informal discussion. The dinner 
rule was that information gathered could not be attributed 
other than to “high authority.” The indignation of the 
uninvited was widely reported, but not the dinner dis- 
cussion for to the glee of bystanders the invited newsmen 
proved to be poor news sources. 


The Fine Hand of Hagerty 


Chiefly responsible for the course of the White House 
conference under Eisenhower was Press Secretary James 
C. Hagerty, a “newsman’s newsman,” “a brilliant tech- 
nician,” very widely accepted by his former newspaper 
associates as a press secretary without peer. 

Hagerty made things as easy as possible for reporters. 
For example, he arranged for quick access to direct 
verbatim transcripts of the conferences. Far more im- 
portant, he held frequent press conferences himself at 
which, for all purposes, he spoke for the administration. 
The Observer called him “the most powerful press officer 
in history.”. He closed the gap between the public and the 
administration which Eisenhower’s remoteness threatened 
always to open. 


Criticism of the Eisenhower-Type Conference 


Though Eisenhower spoke voluminously, when the 
conference was concluded reporters often found them- 
selves with little hard information. 

Wallace Carroll of the N.Y. Times Washington bu- 
reau put it that the conference with Eisenhower often pro- 
duced “a big budget of news” in the form of “an indica- 
tion of mood or an expression of intent.” (N.Y. Times 


Magazine, February 21, 1960.) 


Ad Control 


A Washington state citizen’s com- 
mittee, appointed last year by the gov- 
ernor, will ask the 1961 legislature to 
pass a consumer protection act provid- 
ing criminal penalties for false advertis- 
ing and giving injunctive powers to the 
state’s attorney general and county pros- 
ecutors. 

Violators would be subject to a $5000 
fine or 90 days imprisonment or both. 
The bill does not differ greatly from the 
provisions of the Printer’s Ink model 
statute which Washington adopted in 
1913 except in degree of penalty (from 
$250 to $5000) and in allowance of 


injunction. 


A bill to extend the state sales tax (2 
per cent with an added 1 per cent in 
some localities) has been introduced in 
the Louisiana legislature (December 
1960). Newsmen have expressed the 
opinion that the action comes in retali- 
ation for apparent integration sympa- 
thies of the press at a time when New 
Orleans struggles to maintain desegre- 


gated schools. 


Restriction of funeral home ads by 
Florida’s Board of Funeral Directors 
has been held (12-?-60) unreasonable, 
arbitrary, and unconstitutional by a cir- 
cuit court. Board is expected to appeal 
the decision. 


Maryland Bans Billboards 


Maryland has qualified for a federal 
bonus by passing a law banning bill- 
boards from highways outside cities. 
The Interstate Highway Program pro- 
vides that states with proper billboard 
controls receive an added 0.5 per cent 
of the cost of the interstate highway 
projects in the state. It is estimated 
Maryland will collect $1.7 million dur- 
ing the life of the road program. 

Only other state to apply for the 
bonus so far is Wisconsin, though four 
other states — Connecticut, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, and Virginia — have 
highway billboard laws meeting federal 
requirements. 

Many of the state legislatures (47) 
in session this year are expected to con- 
sider billboard control measures. The 
bonus provisions of the interstate high- 
way program — bitterly fought, of 
course, by the outdoor advertising in- 
dustry — is due to expire June 30, 1961. 


Michigan Governor Swainson’s mes- 
sage to the legislature was televised live 
over KMSB, educational television sta- 
tion of Michigan State University, first 
live telecast allowed by the legislature. 
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AP Poll Finds Censorship Grew in 1960 


Annual Associated Press report on news gathering conditions around the world : 
finds that censorship grew more onerous in 1960, and that censorship at the source, 
withholding by government, was the common form of suppression. 
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Events Abroad 


Cuba 


Where two years ago Havana counted 
16 daily newspapers, the number now 
is six, totally controlled by government. 
Avance and Informacion, only the latter 
showing a semblance of independence 
of government, left the scene late in 
December. 

Reports are the Cuban government 
will reduce the remaining dailies to 
three, Revolucion, the Castro mouth- 
piece, Hoy, Communist party paper, and 
Prensa Libre. 

Prensa Latina, news agency subsi- 
dized by the Cuban government, found 
its operating licenses cancelled in Ar- 
gentina (12-2-60) and in Peru (12-27- 
60). The countries protested the “sub- 
versive” nature of the news, terming it 
“propaganda.” 


Harold Milks writes in Editor & 
Publisher (1-7-61) that ten or more 
American correspondents remain in 
Cuba where they face the “ever-present 
threat of arrest by Castro’s military in- 
telligence agents” without hope of U.S. 
intervention if they get in trouble. 


England 

The London News Chronicle and Star, 
with aggregate circulations just short of 
two million, have ceased publication. 
The Chronicle has been merged with 
the London Daily Mail. 

Earlier, the Sunday Empire News dis- 
appeared into the sensational News of 
ihe World. 

The latest departures from the Eng- 
lish newspaper scene caused regrets 
among their competitors and_ political 
opposites, the vast, many, and en- 
trenched Conservative newspapers (six 
of nine morning papers, the only two 
evening papers, in London). With the 
Chronicle gone, the Liberal party has 
lost an important champion. The Labor 
party has two papers. 


About 3,000 newsmen are unem- 
ployed. 

rrance 

Jacques Soustelle, former French 


Minister of Information, has protested 
(12-21-60) against the De Gaulle gov- 
ernment’s denial to him of TV time. 
Soustelle heads a movement, the Nation- 
al Regroupment, that opposes De 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy. 

(Radio and TV in France are nation- 


alized.) 


Report said (N.Y. Times, 1-1-61) | 
press freedom “shone brightly” in Ni-- 
geria, Ethiopia “showed signs” of re- 
laxing press controls, while government 
overthrows in Korea and Turkey result. | 
ed in greater freedom. 

In other parts of the world, conditions | 
remained as they had been, good and | 
bad, or worsened. Saying that in some 
parts of Western Europe “subtle meth. 
ods of controlling the news developed 
into a fine art,” the report singled out 
actions by the French and West German 
governments. 

“Political turmoil in Latin America 
often was accompanied by strict cen- 


sorship. . . . Many Middle Eastern na- 
tions continued a tough, open policy of 
censorship. . . . So the year went. 


That there was no direct censorship 
in the Congo seems to trace to the gov- 
ernment’s inability to set up the neces- 
sary controls, the report said. 


South Africa 

Banned: The Agony of South Africa, 
by Anglican Bishop Ambrose Reeves, 
the story of police shooting of Africans 
at Sharpeville last March. 

A new list prepared by the govern- 
ment forbids sale of 305 books, many 
of which had been available for years. 

The government withdrew the pass- 
port of novelist Alan Paton (12-5-60) 
on his return from a trip abroad. 


Turkey 

AP reports (12-13-60) Turkish mili- 
tary government has shut down two 
Ankara newspapers “for violating the 
bar on political activities.” Editors of 
the papers, “apparently . . . diehard 
supporters of . . . ousted Premier Men- 


deres,” are being held by security po- 
lice. 


Sudan 

Leading independent paper (Alayum) 
suspended by the government (1-17-61) 
on grounds an article was insulting to 
foreign diplomats. 


Senator Plumps for Open Caucuses 
Sen. Mike Mansfield, Senate major- 
ity leader, who will oppose holding of 
frequent party caucuses, said this: 
Senators can get party conferen- 
ces if they ask for them. But I 
would much rather we have our 
fights out in the open instead of 
behind closed doors, where infor- 
mation is leaked out. 
I want the true story told the 
first time and not some garbled 
account of it. 


‘The Weakest Link in Representative Government’ 


Media Said to Introduce Inadequately Congress to People 


Rep. Thomas B. Curtis, Missouri, made a speech before 
the House of Representatives last spring (5-2-60) en- 
titled “Lobbying and Reporting: The Future of Represen- 
tative Government in the United States” of which the first 
part only is printed here. 


Mr. Speaker, for some time I have concluded that 
the weakest link in representative government today is 
the reporting back by the people’s representatives in the 
legislative bodies, federal, Congress, state legislative, and 
boards of aldermen to the people whom they have been 
elected to represent. 

Like most sovat developments, the credit or blame 
for a particular development does not rest with any 
particuiar individual or group of individuals. The causes 
are much more complex and impersonal, In the days of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the people’s representatives 
were to a large degree their own reporters to the people 
whom they represented. The people obtained most of 
their information of public affairs by word of mouth and 
attending public meetings and listening to the public 
speeches and debates of those in political life. 

For the past three decades, which mark the rise of 
national magazines, one-newspaper cities with national 
columnists, radio and TV news reporting with national 
commentators, a new profession, “the media,” has arisen 
which has taken over the reporting back to the people 
aspect of the political representative’s job. The repre- 
sentative today finds this new profession standing be- 
tween him and the people to whom he owes his responsi- 
bility. 

The media and the representative seem to be equally 
taken aback by this development. The media’s assump- 
tion of a sense of responsibility to go with this great new 
grant of power in the workings of representative govern- 
ment has been slow in coming about. In the meantime the 
responsible representative not realizing his loss of con- 
tact with his constituency has been gradually replaced by 
a new type of representative who relates his responsibility 
to the media which controls the image the people in his 
constituency have of his work as a representative rather 
than to the people themselves. 


Representative Government Through Media Manipulation 
Bie Sa a epi nie 


Today a great deal of representative government re- 
volves around influencing or manipulating the media 
rather than around the public issues of the day. It is 
what can be made to appear to be, rather than what is 
important. What is has bearing only to the extent that it 
might be easier or harder, as the case might be, to pre- 
sent the image desired to be presented to the people. 

I do not recite this turn of events out of alarm or 
pessimism for the future. I have seen in the short 10 
years I have been in the Congress some awakening on 
the part of the media to the responsibility it has had 


placed upon it in making representative government 
work. I have also seen develop, as always does in a 
relative free society, as ours still is, things which com- 
pensate for the weakness existing elsewhere. Ten years 
ago it was an exception for a Congressman to write a 
newsletter to his constituency; today it is an exception 
for a Congressman not to write a newsletter to his con- 
stituency. 

However, I do grow concerned about the faulty de- 
cisions that are being made on important public issues 
because of this situation. The Congress, even with its 
changed complexion resulting from the elimination of 
representatives feeling a responsibility directly to the 
people and the substitution of media oriented repre- 
sentatives is still a much better organization than the 
image the media have created in the public’s mind. Fur- 
thermore, the public’s thinking on public issues is much 
sounder than the media-influenced representative thinks 
it is. 


Media’s Responsibility for Introductions 


If only the responsible people in the media profession 
will undertake to introduce the Congress to the people 
and the people to the Congress we will avoid some of the 
serious errors we have been making in reaching decisions 
on important public issues. 

I have been inspired to make this speech because of 
the poor reporting by the media on the Forand bill, or on 
the broader subject of the health problems of our aged 
citizens, This is a serious problem and I am anxious to 
do everything I can to prevent us from making a very 
serious mistake which will be very damaging to the 
welfare not only of our senior citizens, but our entire 
society. There is no excuse for our making this mistake 
in light of the information we have. If we make the 
mistake it will be only because the media has not re- 
ported accurately to the people what information the 
congressional committee assigned to study this problem 
has found out and made public in its hearings and in 
the speeches made by members of the study committee 
on the floor of the House; and because the media has not 
reported accurately to the media-oriented Congressmen 
what the public thinking is. 

I have previously spoken and written for the Con- 
gressional Record about the issues involved in the health 
care of the aged. I can do nothing further to encourage 
the media to report the truth, or, if the media prefers, 
my point of view on this subject. The fact remains the 
media has not reported this point of view to the people. 
Speaking now only to the responsible members of the 
media profession of whom there are many, I wish to say, 
this is a shameful thing. 


Remainder of the speech, by far the greater portion 
of it, was devoted to a criticism of media’s reporting of 


the public’s thinking, specifically on the Forand Bill. 
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Highest Court Upholds Prior Censorship; 
5-4 Decision with Liberals in Minority 


By a 5-4 majority, the U.S. Supreme Court has upheld (1-23-61) the right of 
local authorities to exercise prior administrative censorship of movies. 

Specifically upheld is the right of the Police Department of Chicago to continue 
inspection of films before the necessary licenses for showing are issued. 


Appeal was made by the Times Film 
Corporation of New York which applied 
for a license to show the movie “Don 
Juan” but refused to submit it for pre- 
viewing on the grounds that such prior 
censorship was in violation of the free 
speech guarantee of the First Amend- 
ment. 

In dissent were Chief Justice Warren 
and Justices Black, Douglas, and Bren- 
nan who, as so often in the past, lined 
up in support of the liberal view of the 
First Amendment. They called the de- 
cision a “retreat” from free speech and 
said the pattern established for films 
could in time spread to newspapers and 
books. 

In his majority opinion, Justice Clark 
stressed the community’s right to pro- 
tect its moral standards and disagree- 
ment with Time Film’s argument “that 
regardless of the capacity for or the 
extent of . . . evil [of the film] previ- 
ous restraint cannot be justified.” 

The idea of “retreat” stems from de- 
cisions in the early 1950’s in which the 
Court was disposed to extend free speech 
rights to the movies. In the “Miracle” 
case of 1952, the Court said “expression 
by means of motion pictures is included 
within the free speech and free press 
guarantees of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments.” The court had, up until 
this latest case, repeatedly limited the 
powers of movie censorship boards. 


Second Alabama Official Wins 
Libel Action Against Times 


The second of four libel suits pend- 
ing against the N.Y. Times brought 
by Alabama officials has been decided 
in favor of the plaintiff, Mayor Earl 
James of Montgomery (2-1-61). 

The award, $500,000, is the same 
given Police Commissioner L. B. Sulli- 
van last November. The Times is appeal- 
ing both decisions. 

These suits have grown out of an 
advertisement published by the Times 
critical of the handling of Negro student 
demonstrations early last year. 

Co-defendants with the Times are four 
Negro ministers, 

(For background on these and other 
libel actions being brought in Alabama 
against the Times, see Fol Digest, Nov.- 
Dec. *60.) 
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Louisville Papers Fail in High Appeal 


With the U.S. Supreme Court refus- 
ing to hear arguments (12-5-60), defeat 
has come to the effort of The Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville Times to 
have opened records of a killer’s state- 
ments made in a judge’s chamber fol- 
lowing which the sentence was altered. 

The court gave no explanation. 


Newspaper Uncovers Loss — 
Of House Expense Accounts 


The Detroit Free Press’s Washington 
bureau has reported (1-9-61) that the, 
1955-59 files of House of Representatives ; 
expense accounts on which last year’s 
Knight Newspapers article series detail- 
ing apparent irregularities were based’ 
have disappeared into a “mysterious: 
limbo.” | 

Expense reports were kept secret prior | 
to the article series. Reports for the year 
ending June 30, 1960, have been sent te | 
the Committee on House Administration | 
for publication. < 

But as for the 1955-59 records, mem- 
bers of this committee, though respon- 
sible for them, say they do not know 
where the records are. 


Movie Control Sought in Classification Laws 


The pressure to censor films through adult-juvenile classifications written into 
law, older statutes providing for review board censorship now labelled unconstitu- 


tional, seems certain to mount in 1961. 
A Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica spokesman expects that more than 
20 attempts at such legislation will be 
presented state legislatures, all but three 
of which will be meeting in early 1961. 

Attention focuses on a bill filed in 
the New York Assembly requiring an 
“unsuitable for children” label for films 
portraying “nudity, horror, violence, 
brutality, sadism, juvenile delinquency, 
drug addiction, or sexual conduct or 
relationships believed . . . contrary to 
the proper mental, ethical and moral 
development of children ...” There 
presently seem to be no enforcement 
provisions, though should the bill pass 
enactment of such provisions would be 
the only logical step. 

Classification by church, fraternal, 
and interested citizen groups has a his- 
tory dating back at least to the early 
years of the century. An early leader 
in the publication of lists of fit and un- 
fit movies was the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of America. Roman 
Catholic Legion of Decency has rated 
Alms since the early 1930’s. But the 
idea of classification by law is new. 

N.Y. Times movie critic Bosley Crow- 
ther has suggested (1-15-61) more in- 
tormation is needed on the effects of 
movies on children before resort is 
made to legislation. 

Crowther wrote “. . . we need more 
concrete knowledge, more scientifically 
demonstrated evidence, of precisely what 
is harmful for, youngsters, as distinct 
from what we tense and often taboo- 
ridden adults may think is harmful.” 

(UNESCO has announced publica- 
tion, approximately in February 1961, 
of an annotated international bibliog- 
raphy titled “The Influence of the Cin- 
ema on Children and Adolescents.”) 


Attorney Calls for 
Fullest Coverage of Courts 


A Wichita attorney proposed to a re- 
cent National Association of Claimants 
Counsel of America convention (1-15- 
61) that the law and news professions 
should iron out their differences and 
streamline court reporting. 

C. H. Morris, a delegate to the con- 
vention, said, “Both the press and the 
courts must realize their own interests 
converge in the area of public service.” 

Though the public is entitled to know 
what goes on in the courts, Morris said 
“fn our large metropolitan areas hardly 
anyone knows or realizes what’s going 
on there,” a situation for which the bar 
and bench, not the news media, must 
accept responsibility. 

Morris, who favors full photographic 
coverage of courts, listed a number of 
professional journalism associations in- 
terested in his views and said that a 
national study committee would be 
formed within three months to recom- 
mend changes in court practices to per- 
mit modern news coverage. 


NASA Changes News Policy 


The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has announced (12-273 
60) it will release information on all 
future space shots, for publication in 
advance. Past policy has been to issue 
the information not for publication until 
after the launch. 

NASA chief T. Keith Glennon said 
the new policy was designed to stress 
the experimental nature of many shots 
that carry “a substantial inherent prob- 
ability of failing.” 


